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WOOD BUFFALO NATIONAL PARK 


Wood Buffalo National Park, home of the largest known wild Buffalo 
herd in the world, is a wilderness area of 17,300 square miles straddling 
the boundary between the Northwest Territories and the Province of 
Alberta. It was established in 1922 to protect the only herd of wood 
bison in the wild state. During the years 1925 to 1928 nearly seven 
thousand plains buffalo were moved north and the present herd, esti- 
mated at 14-16,000 animals, resulted from the admixture. 

The park's greatest length is 176 miles and it has an average width 
of more than 100 miles. Two-thirds of its area is in northern Alberta 
and the remainder lies in the Mackenzie Dis yrict of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. All of Canada's seventeen other National Parks could be 
tucked comfortably into hs vast area. 

The park is administered by the Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
It has a Superintendent and a staff of wardens and patrolmen who are 
responsible for park administration, wildlife management and the en- 
forcement of park regulations. | They co-operate with the forestry staff 


in detecting and fighting fires and in inspecting timber operations. 
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Topography of the Park 


The park is, for the most part, flat or gently rolling. The Birch 
Mountains in the southwest and the Caribou Mountains in the west, 
both erosion plateaus of Cretaceous age, rise approximately 1,500 
feet above the surrounding country and are the source of a number 
of fast-flowing streams. The Alberta Plateau, a poorly drained 
plain with many shallow lakes and small sluggish rivers and marked 
by ranges of low morainal hills, covers the central portion of the park. 
Much of the Alberta Plateau is underlain by limestone, anda pro- 
minent limestone escarpment forms its eastern boundary. Between 
this escarpment and the Slave River flood-plains lies another narrow 
prairie, the Salt Plains, whose soils have a high salt content 
originating in a number of springs issuing from the base of the 
escarpment. Such famous early travellers as Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie (1789) and Lt. George Back (1833) made use of the mounds of 
salt they found in the area on their voyages of exploration to the 
Arctic Ocean along rivers which now bear their names. 

The eastern portion of the Alberta Plateau is dimpled with sink- 
holes formed by dissolution of the underlying limestone by sub - 


surface drainage. Many of the sinkholes are dry, others contain 
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water. Ina few places several sinkholes have coalesced and filled 
with water to form small lakes like Pine Lake, three and a half 
miles long, 65 feet deep, crystal clear and surrounded by sand 
beaches. Pine Lake is warm enough for bathing from mid-July 
until mid-August each summer. 

Wherever the rivers of the Alberta Plateau spill out onto the Salt 
Plains there are picturesque waterfalls and canyons. The falls and 
canyons of the Little Buffalo River are accessible by road and a walk 
of less than a mile along a well marked trail. Here a stepwise casca- 
de of 16 feet is followed by a sheer drop of 40 feet. During periods 
of high water the gravel bed below the falls is filled with turbulent 
waters, but during low stages the flow over the falls disappears, 
reappearing a mile and a half distant. 

Immediately west of Lake Athabasca lies an immense marshy 
area which is the combined delta of the Peace and Athabasca Rivers. 
In the Peace River section of the delta there are several channels 
which have reversing currents. When the Peace River is in flood 
after break-up in May and again in early July when the crest produced 
by melting snows in the mountains arrives, their currents set 
toward Lake Athabasca. ie the level of the Peace River drops, the 


flow reverses to drain Lake Athabasca waters into the Peace and 


Slave Rivers. 
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The eastern boundary of the park follows the lower Athabasca, 
Slave and Little Buffalo Rivers, which lie roughly along the line of 
contact between the Precambrian Shield and a northward extension of 
the Great Central Plain. Outcrops of Precambrian granites are found 
along this eastern margin. Otherwise, the park is wholly within the 


Great Central Plain. 


Animal life of the Park 

The animals that inhabit the park are its most distinctive feature. 
The buffalo, for whose protection the park was established, is the 
symbol alike of pioneer North America and man's profligate waste 
of bountiful natural resources. When the killing of the wood buffalo 
was prohibited in 1893, it was estimated that there were fewer than 
500 remaining in a small region near the junction of the Peace and 
Slave Rivers. By 1922, their numbers had grown to an estimated 
1,500. The wood buffalo was a slightly larger, darker, northern 
relative of the plains buffalo. Recent studies have shown that there 
were probably no very important differences in their behaviour. 

Shortly after the establishment of the park more than 6,600 
plains buffalo were moved by rail and barge from Buffalo National 


Park at Wainwright, Alberta, to Wood Buffalo National Park. The 


NC 
two races intermingled freely and are now estimated to number 
14-16,000. Management of the bison is now aimed at keeping the 
herd at about this figure by an annual harvest. 

The meat is processed and properly inspected in a modern 
abattoir, and then offered for sale, chiefly in the north, or issued as 
relief to indigents or to bands of Indians or Eskimos who need help 
because of the scarcity of local game resources. 

Other big game animals in the park are moose, woodland 
caribou, mule deer, and black bear. or dear few years the southward 
winter migration of barren-ground caribou carries them into the park 
in large numbers for two or three months. Elk were reintroduced 
into the park in 1949 but it is too early a judge the success of the 
project. 3 

All of these game species live in association with their — 
natural enemy, the timber wolf. 

Smaller mammals are locally abundant in various oe through- 
out the park. Suitable streams are now well stocked with beaver and 
the marshy delta areas provide ideal habitat for large numbers of 
muskrats. Gatoaeed fox, lynx, mink, ermine and red squirrel are 
other common fur-bearers. Altogether 46 species of mammals ee 


been recorded from the park. 
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There are more than 200 species and subspecies of birds 
reported from the park. Most of these are summer residents and 
are species familiar to bird watcners in eastern Canada and the 
United States. The accummulation of waterfowl on the Peace- 
Athabasca Delta in autumn is one of the greatest spectacles of its 
kind to be found anywhere. Ruffed, sharp-tailed and spruce grouse 
reach extremely high peaks of abundance about once each decade, 
and then for two or three years they almost disappear from the 
scene. The loon brings life to the lonely lakes of the interior and 
the robin runs about the lawns in the settlements. Gulls, both 
eastern and western species, are common wherever the fishing is 
good, such as at the foot of the Slave River rapids at Fort Smith. 
Here, too, is found the northernmost colony of notin in North 
America. 

The latest addition to the known life of the park, and in many 
ways the most dramatic, is the nearly extinct whooping crane. A 
family of these birds was seen on June 30, 1954, by a Departmental 
forest engineer and his observation was confirmed by a biologist of 
the Canadian Wildlife Service. In 1955 plans were laid early to 
study the cranes on their nesting ground. A pair was seen on April 


30 and again on May 18, at which time they were guarding a nest. 
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In June, a ground party, after two unsuccessful tries, succeeded in 
reaching the nesting area and made important studies of the food 
supply and related biological data. Later aerial observations 
indicated that probably 11 adults out of a known population of 21 
summered in the park that year and raised 6 young. Protection of 
the species is so important that travel in the nesting area is restri- 
cted. 

Pike and yellow walleye (pike-perch) are found in many of the 
shallow lakes and sluggish streams in the park. Goldeye are abundant 
in the lower Peace River and the large lakes west of Lake Athabasca. 
A commercial fishery has been developed to harvest this population 
under careful supervision.. Following biological studies of these 
lakes a quota of 250,000 pounds was set. Continuing studies will 


record the effect of this quota on the goldeye population. 


Plant life of the Park 
A variety of plants grow in the park but in general they are 
not showy. They are typical of the Northern Coniferous Forest 
which covers most of the settled parts of Canada east of the Rocky 


Mountains. White and black spruce, jack pine and tamarack, 


predominate. Black poplar is found along many water courses and 
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aspen occurs in nearly pure stands on some upland sites and in places 
where the spruce forest has been destroyed by fire. Interspersed with 
the forests are numerous peat bogs, known throughout the north as 
'"muskegs'', There are also patches of prairie dominated by grasses 
and such showy flowering species as shooting star (Dodecatheon), 
bluebell (Campanula), golden rod (Solidago), asters (Aster), and 
gentians (Gentiana) . The flora of the Salt Plains is composed of 
species that tolerate a high salinity. The Samphire (Salicornia) 
provides the best show forming, in August, beautiful, velvety carpets 
of a purplish hue. The flats of the Peace-Athabasca Delta contain 
extensive cat-tail marshes and sedge meadows. 

There are extensive stands of white spruce forests along the 
banks of the Peace, Athabasca and Birch Rivers in Wood Buffalo 
National Park. Balsam poplar, an important source of material for 
the manufacture of plywood, also is plentiful in the area. 

The mature and overmature white spruce in the park supports 
an expanding logging and sawmill industry. There are now three 
mills in operation, and approximately 30 million H.B.M. of lumber 
has been produced since the first mill was established in 1951, An 


additional large sawmill and a plywood manufacturing plant to be 


constructed at Fort Fitzgerald will process timber from the Peace 


River stands, 
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How to reach the Park 

Wood Buffalo National Park can be reached by commercial 
airline from Edmonton in less than three hours. However, it has no 
tourist accommodation and there are no highway connections with the 
outside. A permit is required to travel in the park and may be 
obtained from the Park Superintendent at Fort Smith. 

The park is accessible from Fort Smith, the administrative 
headquarters, by auto or aeroplane. Four ways to reach Fort Smith 
from points south are:- 

(1) By commercial airline on scheduled flights from 

Edmonton, This trip can be made thrice weekly, or oftener 

during periods of heavy traffic. Comfortable lodging may 

be had in Fort Smith but bed rolls and camping equipment 

are needed elsewhere. 

(2) By commercial airline or railroad to McMurray, and 

then by boat down the Athabasca and Slave Rivers to Fort 

Fitzgerald, Alberta. There are no passenger vessels on 

these rivers but they are easily navigated by canoe or 

similar small craft. Since the west end of Lake Athabasca 

must be crossed, nothing smaller than an 18-foot canoe or 


14-foot boat of wide beam is recommended. Gasoline and 
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oil for outboard motors may be purchased at McMurray, Fort 
MacKay, Embarras Portage and Fort Chipewyan. The 
inexperienced traveller should seek advice on river channels 
from the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at McMurray or from 
park wardens and patrolmen at the 27th Baseline and Fort 
Chipewyan. A 16-mile portage by truck is required from 
Fort Fitzgerald to Fort Smith. 
(3) By automobile to Fort Vermilion, Alberta, then by 
canoe or boat down the Peace and Slave Rivers. Gasoline 
is available at Peace River, Fort Verrtilion® and Little 
Red River but not below that point which is more than 200 
miles above Fort Fitzgerald. The park is entered at the 
5th Meridian, where there is a Warden Station. Patrolmen 
are stationed along the Peace River at Jackfish River, 
Peace Point and Rocky Point. This route is twice as long 
as the Athabasca River route - approximately 600 miles as 
compared with 300 miles. It is also interrupted by the 
Vermilion Chutes, which must be portaged. 
(4) By automobile from Edmonton to Hay River, Northwest 
Territories, then by boat along the south shore of Great 


Slave Lake and up the Slave River to Fort Smith. This 


a 
route requires extreme caution because about 80 miles of 
open lake must be crossed. Hydrographic charts showing 
harbours and aids to navigation should be obtained in 
advance from the Administration Offices in Hay River 
or ret Smith or from Ottawa. Once into the Slave River, 
the voyage is routine, but is against a current averaging 
three to four miles per hour. Enough gasoline must be 
secured at Fort Resolution, near the river mouth, to 
take the traveller some 200 miles against this current 
to Fort Smith. This voyage should not be undertaken by 
inexperienced persons, or in light craft incapable of 
surviving stormy weather on Great Slave Lake which is larger 
than Lake Ontario or Lake Erie and the fifth largest lake 
on the Continent. 


When undertaking any of these water trips, the prospective 


traveller should check with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at 


his point of departure and report his progress at intermediate points. 


Once Fort Smith is reached the interior of the park can be 


explored by auto or aeroplane. It is possible to rent a car or light 


truck at one of the local garages. Arrangements should be made well 
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in advance as the number of units available is small and this is not 
a regular service. Charter flights over the park in float-equipped 
machines can be arranged at Fort Smith. 

Those who travel in the area by boat can make a side trip from 
a Gnineavan into the Peace-Athabasca Delta area. The sedge 
anor north of Lake Claire are populated with four or five 
thousand buffalo in scattered bands ranging in size from a few 
individuals to 200 or more. Short hikes from camping places on the 
lake shore will bring the traveller into the heart of this range. 

To canoe enthusiasts, the Big and Little Buffalo Rivers offera 
real attraction. Either of these rivers can be ascended from its 
mouth on Great Slave Lake. The Little Buffalo can also be reached 
by a portage from Slave River at the Grand Detour or by truck from 
Fort Smith. By the latter route, one puts in at the foot of the falls 
and canyon and descends the river to its mouth. From Hay Rivera 
light canoe and camping gear can be flown to Buffalo Lake. The lake 
and its tributaries can be explored by canoe, and the netics to Hay 
River made by descending the Big Buffalo River and a 25-mile trip 


on Great Slave Lake. 
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Game Laws and Fishing Regulations 

Wood Buffalo National Park has its own game laws. When the 
park was established, Indians and others who were accustomed to 
hunt and trap in the area were allowed to retain their hunting and 
trapping rights and to pass them on to their descendants. In 1949 
these trappers were given registered trapping areas and exclusive 
right to the fur-bearing animals in these areas. In this way the 
individual trappers ee encouraged to manage the fur crop ona 
sustained yield basis. Only those with hereditary hunting rights are 
allowed to hunt or trap in the park. 

Angling regulations permit pike and yellow walleye to be taken 
by angling from May 15 to September 30. Anglers should check 
current regulations as to seasons, bag limits, erence limits and 
other restrictions before fishing in the park. 

INFORMATION 

Further information about any of the points raised in this 
pamphlet may be secured from the Superintendent, Wood Buffalo 
National Park, Fort Smith, Northwest Territories or from the 
Director of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, 


Canada. 
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